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ABSTRACT 

The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  American  Way  of  War:  Implications 

for  the  Operational  Commander 

Ih  today’s  enphasis  on  Joint  Warfere,  America’s  distinctive  cperating  s^e  mibraces  die  use  of 
“overwdielming  and  discriminate  force,  npid  curating  tempo  and  the  e?q>loitatic»i  of  advanced  technology.  This 
American  v/ay  of  war  focuses  cm  joint  canpaigns  —  seamless  (poalicms  from  air,  land,  sea  and  pace,  operating  with 
overwhelming  force  from  eveiy  ccmceivable  dimensicm  and  direction  to  shock,  disnpt  and  rapidfy  defeat  cpponaits.” 
Where,  if  at  all,  is  the  influaice  of  Christianity  in  this  operating  style?  The  historical  record  documaits  tiie  significant 
ccmtributions  of  Christianity  to  tiie  American  understanding  of  “when”  militaiy  force  is  ppixpriate,  and  also,  “how^’  tiiis 
milhaiy  force  should  best  be  pplied  as  an  instrumait  of  national  policy. 

This  pper  will  summarize  the  unique  role  Christianity  played  in  die  develcpmait  of  a  national  style  of  warfere 
and  demcmstrate  the  inplicaticms  orfdiis  unique  influaice  for  the  operational  commander  who  must  plan  for  fiiture  wars. 
Joint  Publicaticm  1-05,  Religious  Ministty  Support  for  Joint  Opemtions,  acknowiedgesthatreligic«i“mayplay  a 
determinative  or  r^;ulating  role  oxi  policy,  strategy,  or  tactics.  Therefore,  it  is  inportant  for  the  Joint  Fcffce  Commander 
to  have  an  understanding  of  the  religious  groips  and  movements  widiin  die  dieater  and  die  potential  inpact  diat  they 
m^  have  on  the  acconplishmoit  of  die  assigned  mission”  Operational  commanders  correctly  ©opend  a  tremaidous 
amount  of  resources  to  know  die  enemy’s  capability,  including  thdr  religious  culture,  but  fiequentty  ignored  or 
marginalized  is  die  role  of  die  American  religious  community  and  its  inpact  cm  military  force.  Proper  ppreonation  for 
the  influence  of  Christianity  cm  die  American  way  of  war  can  make  a  significant  ccmtributicm  to  the  commander’s  ability 
to  acconplish  the  assigned  mission 
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We  also  must  have  the  courage  to  wield  military  power  in  an  unimpeachable  moral 
fashion.  We  respect  human  rights.  We  observe  the  Geneva  Conventions  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  legality  but  from  conscience.  This  behavior  is  integral  to  our  status  as 
American  fighting  men  and  women.  Acting  with  conscience  reinforces  the  links  among 
the  Services  and  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people,  and  these  linkages  are  basic  sources  of  our  strength.  ‘ 

Thiou^ut  American  histoiy,  Christianity  caisistai^  exerted  apiofound  influoice  cm  \^4lat  the  militaiy 
historian  Russell  Weigley  calls  the  “American  Way  of  War.”  This  “American  Way  of  War”  is  much  more  dian  a 
“strategy  of  armihilalioa”^  It  also  includes  ‘'flie  collective  histoiy,  attitudes,  geography,  and  political  culture  of  the 
American  ejqteriaice.”^  Nevertheless,  many  readers  may  express  suiprise  at  a  statemait  which  implies  the 
Christian  Church  could  have  any  measurable  influoice  on  die  vfay  America  fights  wars.  Americans  have  alwtys 
prided  fliemselves,  with  a  few  excptions,  cm  the  ethical  standards  imposed  cm  the  use  of  force.  Extaisive  religious 
diversity  and  the  ethical  ccmfusion  prevalait  in  contemporary  American  life  might  inply  a  lessening  of  the  influaice 
welded  by  the  Christian  diurdi  On  the  contrary,  there  are  stnmg  indications  the  diurdi  will  remain  a  vital  force  in 
the  American  culture  and  as  a  ccmsequaice  ipcm  the  American  way  of  war. 

In  tody’s  enphasis  on  Joint  Warfere,  America’s  distinctive  cperating  style  embraces  the  use  of 
“overwhelming  and  discriminate  force,  rpid  operating  tempo  and  die  eiploitation  of  advanced  technology.  This 
American  wry  of  war  fcxmses  on  joint  canpaigns  —  seamless  operations  fiom  air,  land,  sea  and  pace,  cperating 
widi  ovCTwdielming  force  fi’om  every  conceivable  dimaisicm  and  directicm  to  shcmk,  disnpt  and  rpidly  defeat 
cppcments.”^  Where  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  operating  style?  The  historical  record  dcouments  the 
significant  contributions  of  Christianity  to  the  American  understanding  of  “whai”  military  force  is  ppropriate,  and 
also,  “how”  this  military  force  should  best  be  pplied  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

This  pper  will  summarize  die  unique  role  Christianity  pl^ed  in  die  developmait  of  a  national  style  of 
warfare  and  demcmstrate  the  inplications  of  diis  unique  influaice  for  the  operational  commander  who  must  plan 
for  future  wars.  Joint  Publication  \-05,Relig^ousMinistty  Support  for  Joint  Operations,  acknowledged  that 
religion  “may  play  a  determinative  or  regulating  role  on  policy,  strategy,  or  tactics.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the 
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Joint  Force  Commander  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  religious  jps  and  movements  within  die  theater  and  the 

;  otential  inpact  that  th^  may  have  on  die  accomplishmait  of  die  a  ^d  missioa”^  Ihe  militaiy  strat^jst  Sun 

Tzu  advises  the  commander  to:  “Know  the  aierny  and  knowyoursea;  in  a  hundred  batdes  you  will  never  be  in 
peril.”®  OperaticMial  commanders  correctiy  oqiaid  a  tremaidous  amount  of  resources  to  know  the  aiemy’s 
c^ability,  including  their  religious  culture,  but  frequaidy  ignore  or  marginalize  the  role  of  die  American  religious 
community  and  its  inpact  cm  die  use  of  military  force.  Proper  appreciation  for  the  influaice  of  Christianity  on  die 
American  wty  of  war  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  die  commander’s  ability  to  acconpli,sb  die  assigned 
missiai 

SUMMARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WAR 

Every  operaticmal  commander  receives  extaisive  training  in  the  Intemadcxial  Laws  of  Armed  Qxiflict 

The  United  States  military  directs  its  commanders  to  comply  widi  die  Law  of  Armed  Conflict  in  the  ccmduct  of 

mibtaiy  cperations.  Adherence  to  these  laws  is  not  cmly  l^ally  compelling,  but  it  is  also  in  the  commander’s  best 

interest  to  be  guided  ly  consistent  and  mutually  accqitable  rules  of  bdiavior.  The  purpose  of  diese  laws  of  war  is: 

“to  prevait  die  unnecessary  suflFering  and  destmction  by  controlling  and  mitigating  the  harmful  effects  of 
hostilities  throu^  minimum  standards  of  protection  to  be  accorded  to  ‘combatants’  and  to 
‘ncmcombatants’  and  their  property ...  [It]  is  not  intaided  to  impede  the  waging  of  hostilities.  Its  purpose 
is  to  aisure  diat  the  violaice  of  hostilities  is  directed  toward  die  enemy’s  forces  and  is  not  used  to  cause 
purposeless,  unnecessary  human  misery  and  physical  destructioa”’ 

ITie  operational  commander  may  not  appreciate  diat  these  regulating  principles  actually  have  their  origin  in 
the  Christian  traditioa  The  church  took  the  lead  '“"^rmulating  a  set  of  standards  vshich  were  not  just  to  guide  (or 

justify)  a  Christian’s  participation  in  warfere,  but  which  were  also  intaided  to  influence  national  and  military 
leaders.  The  commander  should  have  no  trouble  recognizing  the  many  ways  diese  governing  principles 
critical  aspects  of  c^rational  design,  namely  detemiining  apprqiriate  objectives,  selecting  methods  of  defeating 
the  aienty,  emplcying  of  operational  .’ires,  and  providing  force  protectioa  These  standards  also  provide  guidance 
on  civilian  causalities,  collateral  damage,  priscxiers  of  war,  and  post-war  activities.  But  die  church’s  ccMitributions 
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need  to  be  viewed  positively  by  die  cwmmanders  ratfier  flian  as  a  restraint  because  the  intent  is  to  preserve  a  moral 
diaracter  in  the  America  fights  wars.  Also,  the  wise  commander  will  understand  and  respect  that  American 
military  personnel  are  more  fi'equaitly  motivated  by  dieir  religious  convictions  dian  they  are  by  an  intellectual 
understanding  of  intematiaial  law.  Therefore,  the  r^eradonal  commander  will  not  ady  aisure  personnel  are 
thorou^dy  acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  Armed  Conflict,  but  give  due  weight  to  the  church’s  concerns  in  planning 
and  conducting  warfere  and  will  also  aggressively  foster  an  atmosphere  ^^here  the  religious  convicticxis  of 
perscxinel  can  leinfiM'ce  diese  essaitial  values. 

To  understand  the  church’s  influaice  on  die  American  w^  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  review  die  Christian 
origins  of  die  just  war  theory.  The  “just  war  theory”  is  die  dominant  concept  to  describe  die  American  church’s 
attitude  toward  armed  conflict  since  die  Revolution  War.  In  contrast  to  the  “just  war”  theory,  are  various  forms  of 
Christian  pacifism  (mainfy  fi'om  die  Quaker,  Bredirai,  and  Menncadte  traditons)  vdiich  can  be  divided  into  two 
basic  groips.  One  groiqi  opposes  all  forms  ofviolaice  and  killing—personal,  national,  and  intematicaial.  The 
second  groif)  would  argue  that  Christians  are  never  allowed  to  use  violaice  or  to  kill,  but  the  state  may  justly  do  so 
under  limited  cxxiditions.*  Since  Vietnam,  church  leadership  fiom  many  mainline  Protestant  and  Cadiolic  churches 
b^an  to  voice  pacifist  beliefe.  These  leaders,  however,  are  not  rqiresaitative  of  their  ccxigr^ations  as  evidaiced 
during  the  Gulf  War.  The  American  religious  community  overwhelmingly  si^ported  this  war  despite  the  vocal 
protests  of  a  few  doiominaticsial  leaders.  This  diversity  of  opinion  illustrated  how  die  Christian  church,  fiom  its 
b^jnning,  ddiated  their  relationship  to  society. 

War  troubled  the  Christian  church  fiom  die  very  beginning.  Many  early  Christians  stmggled  with  die 
question  of  whether  military  service  was  consistent  with  being  a  gamine  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  die  Prince  of 
Peace.  Althou^  Jesus  seemed  to  teach  non-resistance  in  his  Sermon  chi  the  Mount,*  He  did  recognize  war  as  a 
part  of  human  existaice  and  did  not  condemn  various  followers  who  were  members  of  die  Roman  military.^ 


‘  Matthew  5:39,40:  “But  I  say  to  you,  do  not  resist  him  who  is  evil;  but  whoever  slaps  you  on  your  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.. .And  whoever  sliall  force  you  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  two.” 
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Interestingly,  some  of  Jesus’  first  disciples  were  Zealots  (we  might  call  them  insurgents)  wiio  were  committed  to 
overthrowing  Roman  rule.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  made  it  veiy  clear  His  cause  would  iK)t  be  advanced  by  the  sword 
or  pltysical  fiirce.*’  Hie  Apostle  Paul  explained  tiiat  the  purpose  of  all  governments,  wliich  were  established  by 
God,  were  for  tiie  good  of  its  citizais.®  Furthermore,  he  said  the  diurch  was  to  recognize  that  legitimate 
government  was  expressly  gjvai  the  sword  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  good  of  society  and  providing  for  its 
defaise.^® 

No  pressure  was  exerted  on  early  Christians  to  participate  in  the  military  because  Rome  did  not  require 
universal  caiscriptioa  Controversy  arose  as  Roman  soldiers  began  to  be  cmverted  to  Christianity.  By  flie  second 
century,  there  was  significant  evidence  of  Christians  serving  in  tiie  amty  despite  the  growing  protests  of  diurch 
leaders.  The  diurch’s  initial  objecticxis  were  due  largely  to  the  required  pagan  oaths  of  allegiance  and  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Roman  legicKis.  A  few  church  leaders  did  object  on  tiieological  grounds.  For  exanple,  in  an  early 
diurdi  guide  to  disdpline,  St  Hippolytus  is  quoted  as  s^ing  that  a  Christian  soldier  is  not  to  be  taught  to  kill,  and 
should  he  be  told  to  do  so,  he  must  refuse.  Early  diurch  Miers,  Tertullian  and  Lactantius  in  particular,  ©qilid^ 
condemned  arty  military  service.  *  *  Evidaice  also  shows  tiiat  pacifism  was  a  significant  voice  witiiin  tiie  diurdi 
during  tiiis  penod,  but  it  never  became  dominant  Maity  of  tiie  converts  simpty  continued  to  serve  in  the  military. 

Li  tiie  fourth  caituiy  events  occurred  \\hidi  made  tiie  Christian’s  partidpation  in  the  military  more 
acceptable.  Christians  were  severely  criticized  for  accepting  the  baiefits  of  dtizenship  without  a  willingness  to  bear 
some  of  tiie  responsibility.  The  obstacles  participation  in  the  military  were  removed  vdiai  Emperor  Constantine 
was  converted  to  Christianity  in  3 12  AD.  Constantine  immediately  removed  tiie  pagan  oaths  of  allegiance  and  tiie 
idolatrous  rites  of  tiie  legions.  Not  long  after  this  tiie  empire  came  under  attack  by  groiqis  of  barbarians,  and  the 

*’  In  John  18:36,  Jesus  answered  Pilate:  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
My  servants  would  be  fighting,  that  I  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Jews;  but  as  it  is.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
realm.”  Following  his  arrest,  Jesus  tells  Peter  in  Matthew  26:52:  “Put  your  sword  back  into  its  place;  for  all  those 
who  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 

'  In  Romans  13:4  we  read:  “For  it  [tlie  government]  is  a  minister  of  God  to  you  for  good.  But  if  you  do  what  is 
evil,  be  afraid;  for  it  does  not  bear  the  sword  for  nothing;  for  it  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  who  brings  wrath 
upon  the  one  who  practices  evil.” 
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Qiristians  wCTe  called  nxxi  to  do  dieir  part  in  defoiding  the  ertpire.  Gaieral  Bc»ii&ce  approached  Augustine,  the 
well  known  church  leader,  to  inquire  if  he  should  lead  his  troops  in  battle  or  alter  a  monastery.  Augustine’s 
respcxise,  what  we  call  today  “The  Just  War”  heoiy,  was  a  bringing  “togeflier  the  views  of  a  number  of  classical 
thinkers  such  as  Plato  and  Cicero  and  giving  them  a  Christian  emphasis.”  Augustine  maintained  that  wars:  should 
cxily  be  fought  to  reestablish  peace  and  secure  justice;  they  must  be  declared  by  the  legitimate  leader  and  pronpted 
by  Christian  love;  th^  must  be  conducted  in  an  understanding  way  without  unnecessary  violaice;  and  destructicxi 
must  be  kept  to  a  minimum.*^ 

Roland  Bainton  in  his  bcxik,  Christian  Attitudes  Toward  War  and  Peace,  said  he  accession  of 
Constantine  terminated  he  pacifist  pericxl  of  early  church  history.  Pacifism  ccmtinued  to  remain  an  inportant  voice 
but  he  change  was  so  abnpt  here  was  doubt  wheher  he  earlier  pacifism  had  realty  bear  as  widespread  as  was 
oftai  portrayed  In  he  years  following,  he  church  resisted  ai^  gloiificadcxi  of  killing  but  sadly  this  new  attitude 

to  war  evaitualty  led  to  he  period  known  as  he  Crusades,  hi  1095,  Pope  Urban  II  called  ipc»i  he  church  to  fi'ee 
he  bfiddle  East  fiom  pagan  control.  Many  scholars  speculate  one  of  he  reascxis  for  he  Crusades  was  to  reduce 
he  violaice  in  Western  Eunpe.  The  Knights  were  constanlty  fitting  one  anoher  and  he  Crusades  provided  a 
new  directicxi  for  heir  aggressicMi. 

Augustine’s  “Just  War”  heory  was  put  into  legal  form  in  he  twelflh  century  by  Gratian  and  restated  in 
scholastic  form  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  he  hirteaih  caituiy.  Aquinas  addressed  he  two  basic  issues  regarding 
he  morality  of  he  use  of  force:  whai  is  it  justified  to  use  militaiy  force  (jus  ad  helium),  and  what  is  just  behavior 
when  using  force  (jus  in  hello).  The  requirements  of  jus  ad  helium  are  clear  in  Aquinas’  writings:  The  resort  to 
force  must  have  a  just  cause;  it  must  be  declared  by  a  corrpetait  auhority;  and  it  must  be  motivated  by  right 
int^tioa  Acjuinas  defined  “just  cause”  as: 

[J]ust  cause  is  required,  namely  hat  hose  who  are  attacked,  should  be  attacked  because  hey  deserve  it  c»i 
account  of  some  feult  Wherefore  Augustine  says:  A  just  war  is  wont  to  be  described  as  one  hat  avaiges 
wrongs,  whai  a  nation  or  state  has  to  be  punished  for  refusing  to  make  amends  for  he  wrcHigs  inflicted  by 
its  subjects,  or  to  restore  what  has  beai  seized  unjustty...True  religion  Icoks  upcxi  as  peaceful  hose  wars 
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fliat  war  waged  not  for  motive  of  aggrandizement,  or  cruelly,  but  with  die  object  of  securing  peace,  of 
punishing  evil-doers,  and  uplifting  die  good 

The  requiremaits  for  jus  in  bello  is  equally  clear  in  Aquinas’  writings.  Hie  use  offeree  had  to  be 
discriminate,  meaning,  it  had  to  distinguish  the  guilty  fiom  die  innocent  Also,  die  use  offeree  had  to  be 
prcpordonal,  meaning,  it  had  to  distinguish  necessary  force  fiom  gratuitous  force.  According  to  Aquinas  it  is 
morally  caidemnable  to  use  force  with  the  wrong  intaitiai,  namely:  “[t]he  passion  for  inflicting  harm,  die  cmel 
thirst  for  vengeance,  an  unpacific  and  relaitiess  spirit,  die  fever  of  revolt,  the  lust  of  power,  and  such  like  things.”^’ 
Hie  Raiaissance  and  Reformation  periods  further  defined  the  relationship  of  Christianity  and  war. 
Tedinological  advances  rapidly  began  to  change  the  >  -y  war  was  conducted  Hie  threat  to  civilians  increased 
Kni^its  were  no  longer  protected  by  their  armor.  Europe  was  being  divided  along  ctynastic  lines.  Christians  were 
now  being  called  ipon  to  fight  other  Christians.  Inspired  by  these  changes,  Erasmus  attempted  to  raiew  interest  in 
the  pacifist  ideal.  In  his  satire.  In  Praise  of  Folly,  Erasmus  ridiculed  the  churdi  leaders  who  aoxepted  the  just  wrar 
theory.  Erasmus  believed  "'  .e  diurch  had  acc^ted  the  idea  of  ajust  war  and  missed  the  true  teaching  of  Scripr.' 
Sudi  a  justification  of  war,  Erasmas  felt,  made  war  glorious  and  reduced  foe  church  to  foe  role  of  nothing  more 
foan  serving  foe  aspirations  of  foe  princes.^*  Similar  claims  are  made  by  martyoftoday’s  church  leaders!  Hie 
Protestant  Reformers,  however,  did  not  break  from  foe  traditional  Catholic  teadiing  on  foe  just  war.  '  "  iin  Luther 
reaflBrmed  that  foe  sword  was  divinety  oitrusted  to  foe  government  to  repel  irijustice  and  keqi  foe  peace.  Lufoer 
also  stated  he  believed  onty  defoisive  wars  were  just  and  condemned  religious  wars,  wars  of  aggression,  and 
attempts  to  avenge  an  insult  John  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  agreed  wifo  1 .  ■  ;r  and  said 

princes  were  divinely  entrusted  wifo  fo;  jfoority  to  restrain  foe  misdeeds  of  private  citizens  and  to  defend  by  war 
foe  land  under  foeir  safekeqiing.^® 

Ofoer  key  sipporters  of  foe  just  war  tradition  were  Francisco  de  Vitoria,  Francisco  Suarez,  and  foe  Dutch 
L  c  Grotius  took  thejust  war  tradition  and  began  to  work  it  into  a  secular  form  In  his 

The  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  Grotius  was  responsible  for  foe  beginning  of  a  booty  of  international  law  inteaided  to 
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control  international  caiflict^^  He  was  quoted  as  saying  the  just  war  restraints  were  valid  “evai  if  we  should 
caicede . . .  there  is  no  God”^^  The  idea  of  an  international  law  which  was  binding  cxi  all  nations  came  into 
existence  wWi  the  Hague  Convention  of  1 899,  and  was  further  defined  by:  the  Hague  Court  in  1 907,  he  covaiant 
establishing  he  League  of  Nations  in  1 920,  he  United  Nations  Charter  in  1 945,  and  numerous  Gaieva 
Caiventions. 

The  significance  of  all  his  for  he  cpaational  commander,  regardless  of  any  personal  religious  beliefi  is 
here  exists  an  intemalionalfy  acc^ted  and  l^ally  binding  set  of  guidelines.  In  America,  however,  he  militaiy 
means  of  ccxiducting  a  war  (and  military  (peratic»is  oher  than  war)  are  not  just  directed  by  hese  intematiCMial 
standards  but  also  are  informed  and  evaluated  by  he  beliefe  of  he  Christian  church.  The  church  seeks  to  positively 
inform  militaiy  decisicxis  such  as;  c^ierational  design,  (^rational  leadership,  force  morale,  battlefield  bdiavior,  and 
post-hostility  activities.  Again,  he  inteit  should  be  perceived  as  seeking  to  preserve  a  moral  character  in  combat 

In  summary,  he  American  Christian  church  predominantly  ccxitinues  to  embrace  a  just  war  heory  which 
requires  conflicts  be:  declared  by  a  Intimate  authority,  directed  by  a  just  cause;  motivated  by  he  intoition  to 
reestablish  peace  and  secure  justice;  undertaken  as  a  last  resort;  assured  of  a  reasonable  hope  for  success;  limited 
by  he  standard  of  proportionality;  and  discriminates  between  combatants  and  ixMicombatants.^  These  standards 
are  intaided  to  enphasize  he  extremely  high  premium  he  church  places  on  human  life.  For  example,  he  d^ee 
to  which  he  church  recognizes  he  justico  of  he  conflict  (including  military  cperaticxis  oher  than  war)  determines 
he  level  of  tolerance  for  American  casualties.  The  Gulf  War  was  viewed  by  nxist  of  he  church  as  being  morally 
justified  and  so  he  predictions  of  large  numbers  of  causalities  did  not  translate  into  lower  levels  of  sipport 
Vietnam  reflected  a  diflFerent  story.  Initially  here  was  strong  support  in  he  Christian  church  for  American 
participaticxi  in  Vietnam  because  it  was  viewed  as  a  war  against  communism  Whoi  he  tme  nature  of  he  war  and 
he  “costs”  in  boh  lives  and  national  treasure  became  pparent,  this  sipport  rapidfy  diminished  Large  s^jnaits  of 
he  church  b^an  to  call  for  an  end  to  a  war  which  many  no  longer  ccxisidered  “jusf The  commander  hould 
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carefully  calculate  wliat  costs  and  risks  are  accqjtable  in  order  to  achieve  the  missioa  Such  a  calculus  not  (sily 
demonstrates  a  sensitivity  to  the  value  of  human  life,  but  also  a  respect  for  the  necessity  to  sustain  popular  support 
at  home. 

The  diurdi’s  high  value  of  human  life  also  demands  that  the  battlefield  actions  of  the  American  militaiy  be 
evaluated  to  determine  foeir  ctxisistency  with  the  just  war  standards.  The  chemical  warfere  of  World  War  I, 
German  and  J^anese  attacks  of  civilian  vessels,  and  foe  “obliteration  bombing”  in  World  War  II  (which  foe  U.S. 
participated)  raised  maity  moral  concerns  for  the  church.  The  int^ticxial  targeting  of  civilians  and  life-support 
infiastructure  not  wily  violated  international  law,  but  clashed  with  foe  basic  moral  fibers  of  foe  American  culture. 
Additionally,  Ronald  Clouse  noted  how  foe  church  became  inaeasingly  to  be  “disturbed  by  foe  techniques  used  in 
foe  military  operation  in  Vietnam.”  Some  argued  that  neither  foe  American  nor  South  Vietnamese  forces  exerted 
much  eflfort  to  make  distinctions  betweoi  innocait  civilians  and  guerrillas.  Civilians  were  lolled,  villages  were 
bombed  and  strafed,  and  napalm  and  defoliants  were  widely  used  Furthermore,  most  Americans  were  outraged 
by  foe  murder  of  over  three  hundred  mai,  womai,  and  childrai  at  My  Lai  by  trcxaps  under  foe  command  of 
Lieutenant  William  Calley.^^  The  Vietnam  War  contributed  to  foe  present  climate  within  foe  church  of  a 
heightened  saisitivity  to  civilian  casualties,  collateral  damage,  impact  on  life-sipporting  irfoastmcture,  long  term 
damage  to  foe  environment,  and  foe  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  What  makes  all  this  most  relevant  for  foe 
(jommander  is  foe  inherait  impact  of  operaticxral  decasions  and  foe  battlefield  bdiavior  of  military  perscxinel  will 
have  (XI  foe  political  leaders’  ability  to  sustain  popular  support  and  achieve  national  objectives.  In  foe  operational 
design,  foe  commander  will  ensure  foe  plan  balances  these  issues  with  foe  necessary  conditions  to  achieve  mission 
sucxess.  Operational  leadership  will  establish  a  command  climate  which  mcxiels  and  ejqjects  morally  ^propriate 
battlefield  bdiavior. 

Commanders  should  also  be  aware  that  wifo  foe  prospect  of  future  wars  potentialty  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  foe  role  of  religion,  foe  Roman  Catholic  Churih  and  many  mainline  Protestant  church  leaders  are  calling 


these  just  war  standards  into  questicxi  The  1983  pastoral  letter  of  die  American  Catholic  bishops.  The  Challenge 
of  Peace,  prc^xised  limiting  a  just  war  to  purely  self-defense  against  aggressioa  The  bishc^  rejected  offensive 
war  as  moralty  unjustifiable  \\hatever  the  circumstances.^*  This  helps  to  explain  the  strong  qiposition  of  the 
Caflxilic  leadership  to  the  Gulf  War.  Many  Catholic  leaders  believe  the  just  war  theory  is  no  longer  adequate  in  an 
age  of  modem  warfare.^^  Other  respected  leaders  disagree  and  suggest  America  has  discovered  a  militaiy- 
technical  solutioi  to  the  problems  of  proportionality  and  discriminatioa  A  J.  Bacevidi  is  just  me  qualified  analyst 
who  believes  the  surgical  accurarty  and  carefully  calibrated  effects  of  American  we^xMis  exceeds  all  previous 
standards  of  adhering  to  fire  requirements  of  prqxrrtionality  and  discriminaticai.  In  Bacevich’s  opinim,  “Desert 
Storm  proceeded  to  its  happy  conclusim  with  few  of  die  moral  cmtioversies  that  had  marred  virtually  every  other 
large  scale  use  of  American  force  since  1945:  collateral  damage  was  kept  to  a  minimum;  civilian  casualties  were 
few,  operations  were  pronptly  terminated  as  soon  as  military  objectives  appeared  to  be  within  reach.”^*  The 
commander,  Ity  understanding  and  demcaistrating  ^propriate  respect  for  the  moral  and  religious  issues,  will  not 
only  enable  the  political  leaders  to  maintain  national  sipport  but  also  will  enhance  the  moral  atmosphere  on  the 
batdefield. 

THE  GULF  WAR,  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  OPERATIONAL  COMMANDER 

Numerous  military  leaders  and  historians  have  made  die  statement  in  recent  years  diat  die  Gulf  War  was 
the  first  time  v^ai  religion  pltyed  a  key  role  in  the  overall  planning  of  a  nugor  campaiga  There  were  marty 
obvious  reasons  for  die  increase  in  religious  emphasis.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Crusades,  die  lead  country  of  a 
multi-national  coalitioi  vshose  predominate  religion  was  Christianity  qiposed  cm  die  batdefield  a  nation  whose 
religicxi  was  Islam.  Add  to  diis  the  fact  that  the  American  forces,  together  widi  other  Muslims  and  non-Muslims 
coalition  members,  were  dqilcyed  to  die  world’s  leading  Islamic  country-Saudi  Arabia  Simply  put,  religicai 
unleashed  unique  passicms  in  time  of  war.  The  Gulf  War  illustrated  a  number  of  ways  this  unique  passicxi  was 
revealed  in  wartime,  ways  vdiich  were  commai  to  American  history  and  would  impact  a  commander’s  qierational 
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decisions.  Further,  Ihis  war  also  reflects  the  profound  influaiced  exerted  by  Christian  churdi  and  hints  at  flie 
potential  impact  for  future  conflicts. 

American  military  personnel,  especially  Christians,  have  alw^  bear  passionate  about  maintaining  the 
fi'eedom  to  worship  in  times  of  war.  This  ^uld  be  important  to  the  commander  because  of  tiie  link  between  an 
individual’s  feith  and  battlefield  bdiavior-morals,  morale,  courage,  leadership,  obediaice,  and  unselfishness. 
These  are  intangible  qualities  of  military  might  and  should  be  fostered  to  enhance  the  force’s  effectiveness.  Cad 
von  Clausewhz  diallaiges  the  commander  to  ccmsider  fliese  fectors  having  said;  “Essential^  war  is  fitting 
Fighting,  in  turn,  is  a  trial  of  moral  and  pl^ical  forces  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  Naturally  moral  straigfli 
must  not  be  excluded,  for  p^chological  forces  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  elemaits  involved  in  war.”^® 
AWiou^  file  “qjiritual”  dimaision  was  not  specifically  maitioned  by  Clausewitz,  it  would  unquestiona^iy  be  a 
major  source  of  this  “moral  straigth.” 

During  the  Gulf  war,  as  Christmas  and  file  Jewish  festival  of  Hanukkah  approached  in  December  1 990, 
the  Pent^cxi  was  de^ly  saisrtive  to  ofifaiding  the  Saudi  public  and  fiieir  rulers.  One  Pentagcxi  oflBcial  remarked 
that  outside  of  war  plans,  no  subject  was  treated  by  fiie  Defaise  Department  with  more  saisitivity  and  secrecy  fiian 
that  of  religion.  While  making  it  clear  the  300,000  American  personnel  were  permitted  to  worship  as  fiiey  chose, 
they  were  to  do  so  quietly  and  with  discretion.  The  idea  was  to  avoid  aity  oflFense  to  the  Saudi  religious  leaders,  a 
nation  which  l^allyonfy  recognizes  Islam.**  The  Pentagon  policy  stated:  “As  guardians  ofislam’s  holy  places,  the 
Saudis  restrict  the  overt  practice  of  proselytizing '  aity  religion  ofiier  fiian  Islam.  Our  personnel,  whether  Jewish, 
Christan  or  ar^  other  are  fi'ee  to  practice  their  religicHi  as  long  as  they  do  so  in  a  discreet  manner.”^** 


United  States  Central  Command  enacted  the  following  policy  to  guide  personnel  and  their  religious  expression! 
(a)  Faith  specific  religious  symbols  (including  flags  and  pennants)  will  not  be  displayed  out  of  doors,  bi  oe 

discretely  displayed  indoors  in  areas  not  frequented  by  Muslims;  (b)  Chaplains  may  wear  chaplain  insigma  (cross 
or  tablets)  when  in  U.S.  controlled  areas,  but  Chaplain  insignia  should  not  be  worn  when  outside  the  U.S. 
controlled  areas;  (c)  religious  articles  and  ecclesiastical  supplies  and  equipment  shipped  through  other  than 
militaiy  airlift  command  channels  will  be  marked  for  the  morale  officer;  (d)  formal  worship  services  will  be 
conducted  only  within  covered  shelters  or  private  settings,  and  not  in  open  areas  or  in  the  view  of  host  nations;  and 
(e)  inter-faith  ministiy  with  local  Muslims  Imans  is  not  permitted.  Proselytizing  in  AOR  nations  is  strictly 
forbidden  under  Islamic  law.  It  subjects  tlie  proselytizer  to  severe  criminal  penalties.  (Jolm  R.  Blair  and  Brian  H. 
Highfill.  Servants  in  the  Storm.  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL:  May  1992.) 
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Naturally  tfiese  restrictions  created  confiisicai  and  disturbance  in  flie  dieater  and  at  home.  Mai^  resented 
any  pnM)iti<xi  ai  their  religious  freedom,  especially  when  they  were  being  asked  to  defend  diat  county.  Military 
and  government  ofBcials  agreed  to  the  restrictiOTS,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  Saudi  govemmait  One  Saudi 
^vemment  official  ©qjressed  the  fear  tiiat  public  religious  di^I^  would  i?)set  the  nation’s  fimdamaitalist 
religious  leaders,  a  groi?)  of  great  power.  Even  journalists  were  restricted  from  observing  religious  services  and 
interviewing  Qi^lains,  mainly  to  prevent  Iraq  from  using  the  news  coverage  as  a  tool  of  propaganda  Iraq  no 
doubt  bdieved  “popular  supporf  ’  was  for  the  United  States  a  static  center  of  gravity  and  the  approval  of  ffie 
diurch  a  critical  vulnerability.  There  were  many  examples  of  Iraq  seeking  to  disrupt  popular  support  by  ^pealing 
to  American  religious  interests.  The  Paitagon  also  explained  fliat  rqxjrts  of  religious  restncticBis  were  greatly 
exaggerated  and  these  restrictions  were  onty  enforced  in  populated  areas  and  all  but  dis^peared  in  the  remote 
desert  canps.^  *  The  impact  of  ffiese  restrictiois  in  the  United  States,  though  potaitially  very  great,  was  minimal 
due  to  the  excdlort  public  relaticns  effort  of  the  Pentagoa  American  religioirs  leaders  were  briefed  cxi  the 
g'jidelines,  and  die  American  public  was  assured  U.  S.  forces  were  permitted  sufficient  freedom  of  worship.^^ 

Another  elemoit  of  unique  religious  passion  generated  in  time  of  armed  conflict  ccaicems  the  tenptation 
for  die  diurdi  to  make  die  war  a  religious  crusade.  Visions  of  holy  war  were  prevalait  in  the  United  Stales  and 
Iraq.  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  declared:  ‘Tt  is  a  day  ofholystmggle  against  die  infidek  It  is  one  of 
Muhammad’s  days.”  Presidait  Bush  counta'ed  with  the  affirmation  that  die  ccxiflict  had  “everything  to  do  with 
what  religjcxi  embodies,  good  versus  evil,  right  versus  wrong,  human  dignity  and  freedom  versus  tyranny  and 
qipressioa”  The  Presidait  added,  “We  will  prevail  because  of  the  si^iport  of  the  American  people,  armed  with  a 
trust  in  God.”^^  Sudi  a  statemait  reflected  the  saitiment  eiqiressed  by  the  Christian  church  in  each  of  the  naticxi’s 
oxiflicts  1^1  dirou^  Worid  War  1  Beginning  with  die  American  Revolution,  and  each  war  thereafter,  the 
Christian  diurch  conbibuted  a  unique  passion  to  the  fighting  of  die  nation’s  wars.  This  “passion”  was  frequently 
called  a  “crusade  spirif  ’  Ity  historians.  When  the  church  was  ccaivinced  (correctly  or  questicxiably)  of  the  moral 
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justificatiCHi  of  ihe  cause,  flie  Christian  communities  generated  a  “ri^teous”  oithusiasm  which  galvanized  the 
American  public  and  especially  the  military  forces. 

Applying  the  same  moral  principles  utilized  by  the  Puritans  in  tireir  1640  insurgency  against  the  King  of 
Brgland,  tire  Colcxiists  nxrbili^  large  segmaits  of  the  church  rwt  just  to  si^rport  the  Revolution,  but  to  gaierate 
the  mood  of  a  religious  crusade.  Roland  Baintc»i  explained  that  several  clergy  not  only  served  as  chaplains  in  tire 
war  but  recruited  and  led  conpanies  of  militia  Ihe  story  is  told  of  one  pastor,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  who  declared  at 
the  end  of  his  Sunday  morning  sermon:  “In  the  language  of  Hofy  Writ,  here  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There  is  a  time 
to  preach  and  a  time  to  figbti  now  is  the  time  to  fight”  After  the  baiediction.  Pastor  Gabriel  removed  his  robe  and 
stocxl  in  the  uniform  of  a  Virginta  colonel.^'*  George  Marsdai,  a  prominent  historian,  stated  that  the  vast  m^ority 
of  Christians  did  more  tiian  merely  accpesce  to  tire  justification  advanced  by  tire  Revolutionary  leaders;  fi-equaitly 
their  aihusiasm  for  war  often  surpassed  that  found  among  heir  compatriots.^^ 

The  churdi,  in  boh  he  Norh  and  he  South,  viewed  he  Civil  ^Var  as  a  moral  cmisade.  Sydney  Ahlstrom, 
he  foremost  American  church  historian,  stated;  ‘Tt  [he  Civil  War]  was  a  moral  war  because  it  sprang  fiom  a 
moral  inspasse  on  issues  which  Americans  in  he  mid-nineteenh  caitury  could  no  Icmger  avoid  or  escape.  Had 
here  bear  rw  slavery,  here  would  have  bear  no  war.  Had  here  been  no  moral  condemnation  of  slavery,  here 
would  have  be^  no  war.  For  he  churches  in  he  North,  he  war  became  a  Gcxl-direcrted  crusade  against  he 

injustice  of  slavery.  Souhemers  were  equally  certain  of  he  rightness  of  heir  position,  and  four  years  of  war  did  not 
dim  heir  ccnvicticxi  hat  hey  were  fighting  God’s  war.^’ 

The  mcxxl  in  Americ^a  just  prior  to  World  War  I  was  “a  Hard  of  lysteric^al  naticxialism  and  crusading 
idealism”  Following  he  German  declaration  of  unrestricted  U-boat  c^eraticMis  in  he  Atlantic,  he  America  public 
in  general  and  he  church  specifically,  rejected  he  isolation  of  nationalism  and  rallied  wih  he  cry  of  a  “holy  war.” 
Roland  Bainton  e^q^lains; 

The  Germans  were  Huns.  To  kill  hem  was  to  purge  he  earh  of  monsters.  Nor  was  such  action 
irKonpatible  wih  love,  because  heir  deaths  would  restrain  hem  fiom  crime  and  transplant  hem  to  a 
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better  land  The  Lord  God  of  battles  was  rolling  up  the  host  of  Armageddon  to  destroy  the  great  beast  of 
the  abyss  that  the  new  Jerusalem  might  descend  from  the  sIq^.”^* 

World  War  I  was  the  last  war,  until  die  Gulf  War,  vdiere  the  Christian  diurdi’s  aidiusiasm  for  war  ^proadied  foe 

level  of  a  “cnisade.”  Alfoough  foe  m^oiity  of  Christians  strongly  sqiported  foe  American  war  efforts  in  World 

•  •  39 

War  n  and  Korea,  and  did  so  initially  with  foe  Vietnam  War,  that  world-diangmg  qitimism  was  gone. 

Wifo  foe  Gulf  War,  foe  diurch  was  presented  again  with  a  cause  vfoich  inflamed  foe  “crusade”  emoticxis. 
Not  only  did  this  war  ^pear  to  fit  all  foe  requirements  to  satisfy  foe  just  war  foeory,  but  it  was  taking  place  in  a  land 
vdiCTe  foe  world’s  major  feifo  groups  have  their  origins.  Outspoken  anti-war  qiponents,  including  some  prominent 
religious  leaders,  did  not  find  Presidait  Bush  or  foe  majority  of  Christians  easily  dissuaded  The  President 
answered  foeir  criticisms  of  U.S.  policy  in  foe  Gulf  wifo  a  passicsiate  ^peal  to  religious  groiqis  who  ackno'wledged 
foe  justice  of  foe  war.  Speaking  to  both  foe  National  Religious  Broadcasters  and  foe  Southern  Baptist  ConventicHi, 
foe  Presidait  declared,  “Our  cause  is  just  Our  cause  is  moral.  That  is  vdty  we  must  act  reasonably,  humanefy  and 
make  every  effirt  possible  to  ke^  casualties  to  a  minimum.  And  we’ve  done  so.”  The  Presidait  said  foe  battle 
wifo  Iraq  was  primarify  a  righteous  respcsise  to  foe  “rape,  pillage  and  plunder  of  Kuwait  Our  cause  could  not  be 
morenoble.”^ 

Unftirtunatefy,  there  were  elements  wifoin  foe  church  which  viewed  foe  Gulf  War  as  more  than  “jusf  ’  but 
also  as  a  religious  crusade.  Just  war  theorist  Michael  Waker  says,  “a  crusade  is  a  war  fought  ftir  religious  or 
ideological  purposes.  Its  aims  not  at  defoise  or  law  enforcement,  but  at  foe  creation  of  new  piolitical  orders  and  at 
mass  convosions.”^^  Atty  ccxiflict  sipposedly  resurrecting  images  of  foe  Crusades  are  certainly  problematic.  All 
foe  talk  about  foe  Gulf  War  being  foe  “mother  of  all  battles”  led  some  in  foe  diurch  to  speculate  about  foe 
fulfillment  of  biblical  prophedes  regarding  foe  imminence  of  Armageddon,  foe  final  conflict  before  foe  end  of 
history  and  foe  Secaid  Coming  of  Christ  Christian  bookstores  were  selling  numerous  publications  which 
described  possible  indications  that  foe  world  was  in  foe  final  days.  One  major  publishing  compaity  printed  ONE 
MnUON  copies  of  an  ipdated  version  of  John  F.  Walvoord’s  1974  best  seller,  Armageddon,  Oil  and  the  Middle 
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East  Crisis.  Time  magazine  also  noted  the  tremendous  rise  in  ratings  for  conservative  televangelists  vdx)  regularly 
preadied  about  the  imparding  ^xxafypse.^^ 

Wlty  does  the  qierational  commander  need  to  give  serious  consideration  to  foe  emotional  dimoisicHi 
frequeiily  found  in  foe  diurdi’s  response  to  a  perceived  moral  war?  There  are  a  number  of  reascxis.  First,  this 
extreme  passion  m^  bring  a  behavior  to  foe  battlefield  which  is  potentially  hannfirl  to  morale  and  m^  stimulate 
behavior  in  combat  in  foe  name  of  “religion”  which  contradicts  foe  values  of  feifo  and  national  moral  standards. 
Wifoout  a  correct^  focused  moral  compass,  there  exists  foe  potential  for  all  measures  of  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  in  war.  Midiael  Walzer  was  quoted  as  having  said:  “Military  professionals  have  a  very  strong  saise 
of  what  distinguishes  foe  woilc  they  do  fiom  butchering ...  It  is  a  moral  saise,  evai  though  it’s  entangled  wifo 
professiaial  pride  and  a  saise  of  what  works  and  what  doesn’t”^^  The  commander  is  responsible  for  bringing  foe 
passions  of  w/ar  under  foe  discipline  of  moralty  acc^table  bdiavior.  This  is  one  responsibility  a  commander  cannot 
delegate.  For  example,  moral  leadership  is  demonstrated  by  foe  priont;,  foe  commander  placed  on  battlefield 
bdiavior,  by  foe  restraints  and  constraints  placed  on  operaticMial  fires,  foe  prescribed  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  attitude  towards  post-hostilities  responsibilities.  Winning  foe  war  cannot  be  foe  onty  criteria  for  success,  foe 
war  must  be  won  wifo  foe  moral  dignity  of  foe  nation  intact  History  s^  fois  will  alw^  be  foe  concern  of  foe 
diurdi 

Second,  foe  cperational  commander  must  exercise  wise  and  saisitive  leadership  in  managing  foe  religious 
needs  of  assigned  personnel.  During  times  of  combat,  interest  in  spiritual  matters  and  anxiety  over  foe  future 
greatly  increase.  The  Army’s  ChiefofChaplains  is  quoted  as  saying:  “During  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  there  was  probably  more  praying  in  foe  Amy  than  we’ve  had  since  maybe  World  War 
Militaiy  persainel  throughout  foe  ages  have  relied  upon  their  feifo  in  times  of  hardship  and  danger.  Brigadier 
Gaieral  Dcxiald  Shea,  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains  for  foe  Army  during  foe  Gulf  War  said  it  well  when  he  wr< 
Tleligion  always  touches  foe  human  community.  In  times  of  crisis,  when  people  are  at  foe  limits  of  their  humanity. 
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tiiey  search  for  meaning  beycxid  fliemselves  or  in  ihe  deqjest  readies  of  heir  souls.  The  old  s^hg,  ‘There  are  no 
aheists  in  fojdwles,’  is  one  we  acknovdedge  he  inportance  of  religion  when  we  stand  at  he  limits  of  living— 

whai  we  stand  in  he  presence  of  deah”^®  One  chaplain  described  he  spiritual  needs  of  military  personnel  during 
combat  his  way; 

The  conceit  of  maneuver-he  caitral  element  of  modem,  joint  U.S.  combat  doctrine-seeks  to  aeate 
disnption  not  so  much  by  what  is  happening  at  he  moment  as  ly  causing  mental  apprdiaision,  cfoubt, 
and  fear  as  to  what  might  come  next  Whai  his  h^pais-and  it  can  h^pai  to  eiher  side-a  unit’s 
“morale  envelope”  is  said  to  be  hreataied  The  size  of  hat  “envelope”  fluctuates  and  dqiends  ipon  mary 
variables  ...  but  religious  belief  can  have  a  tremaidous  impact  ipcm  it  Spiritual  resources  can  provide 
strength,  inner  peace,  security,  and  a  saise  of  tranquillity  to  he  soldier,  herdjy  increasing  he  moral  force 
ofheunit^’ 

Anoher  cxxicem  for  he  cximmander  is  wih  he  increased  reliance  ipon  he  Reserve  conpcxioit  (he 
fiequently  called  “dtizen  soldier”)  here  potentially  will  be  a  much  closer  ccxinecticxi  to  he  Icxal  churches  back 
home.  Reserve  perscxmel  will  bring  to  he  battlefield,  espedally  wih  wars  where  here  is  a  strcmg  religious 
dimensicxi,  marty  of  he  religious  community’s  attitudes  and  fears.  Ccmcems  over  he  justification  of  military 
acticns  mty  or  may  not  be  resolved  and  moral  saisitivities  mty  be  hi^er  because  of  he  local  church’s  influaice. 
The  church’s  questicxis  caiceming  he  use  of  military  actic»r  may  be  felt  evai  more  significantly  during  operations 
oher  than  war,  espedally  where  he  justification  is  less  clear  and  he  lines  betweai  combat  and  peacekeqring  are 
blurred  Some  of  hese  more  extreme  attitudes  may  be  disnptive  or  problematic  for  unit  morale  and  require 
sensitive  command  interventioa  Rules  of  Engagements  and  he  Laws  of  Armed  Ccxiflict  must  be  clearty 
understocxl  tty  all  personnel,  but  espedally  by  hose  who  mty  bring  to  he  battlefield  ahigher  level  of  religious 
passioa  Also,  many  Reservists  never  fece  he  moral  questicais  concerning  war  until  mobilizaticMi  and  perscxialty 
ccxifi-cmted  wih  combat  histead  of  immediately  sending  hese  perscxmel  home,  and  potaitially  aeating  a  major 
morale  issue,  a  well  hou^t  out  plan  should  be  considered  in  advance  of  he  conflict  just  how  to  deal  wih  hese 
issues  without  diminishing  troop  effectivaiess. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  mary  segmaits  of  tody’s  diurdi  are  veiy  saisitive  to  tiie  protection  of  religious  and 
hofy  sites,  civiban  casualties,  war’s  impact  ipon  the  aivirwiment,  and  collateral  damage  to  the  infiastructure  vdiidi 
sippoits  tile  enerity’s  civilian  pqiulatioa  During  the  Gulf  War,  military  oflScials  were  pressed  to  talk  about 
civilians  casualties  from  the  bombing  actions  in  Iraq.  Die  goieral  public  seemed  satisfied  with  tiie  rqxirt  fiom 
mibtaiy  ofBcials  and  a  few  ind^iendent  eiqierts  confirmed  “that  U.S.  munitions  have  not  caused  surprising  or 
untoward  civilian  damage,  and  ^pear  to  be  hitting  far  fewer  noncombatants  than  orchestrated  bombing  in  previous 
wars.”**  Diose  who  questioned  the  “justice”  of  tiie  war  were  not  as  convinced  A  number  of  religious  leaders 
believed  the  “Air  War”  put  more  civilian  lives  at  risk  than  was  required  by  military  necessity  or  the  objective  of 
forcing  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  prevaiting  fiiture  aggressiwi  Another  m^or  ccaicem  was  the  destruction  of  Iraq’s 
electrical  system,  vital  for  the  water  filtration  and  purificatioi  Such  destruction,  it  was  diarged,  profoundly  affected 
Iraq’s  ability  to  sustain  human  life,  particularly  innocait  womai  and  diildrea*^  Diis  concern  illustrates  the  teisiai 
feced  by  the  oommander.  Operational  objectives,  in  tiiis  instance  Iraqi  command  and  control  nodes,  were 
frequently  in  conflict  with  minimizing  damage  to  life-siqjporting  infiastructure.  Die  cost  and  boiefits  of  attacking 
the  electrical  system  had  to  be  iveighed  against  moral  considerations.  Eliminating  Iraq’s  ability  for  command  and 
control  was  vital  for  achieving  the  mission  and  reducing  potential  coaliticsi  casualties.  Targeting  decisicxis  will 
alwtys  be  second  guessed,  but  commanders  must  consider  these  unintaided  ccxisequoices  whai  attacking  the 
enenty’s  command  and  control  capability. 

Finally,  in  tiie  Gulf  War,  the  Joint  Force  Commander  was  very  concerned  witii  respecting  host  nation 
sensitivities,  preserving  the  multi-national  coalition,  and  prevaiting  Iraq  from  utilizing  religion  as  a  source  for 
divisive  propaganda  Die  pereqition  could  be  drawn,  if  the  commander  does  not  exercase  great  care,  tiiat  the  host 
naticm  sensitivities  were  more  important  than  the  fundamental  religious  needs  of  troops  being  salt  into  combat 
Diese  are  tough  issues  to  balance,  but  the  commander  can  do  a  number  of  things  to  reduce  potoitial  cxmfiision. 

First,  the  CINC’s  Command  Chaplain  can  be  a  highly  useful  advisor  and  should  be  included  in  the  forward 
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demoTts  dq)loyed  to  the  region.  Ihis  was  not  tiie  case  with  die  Gulf  War.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  ccmfusion, 
misunderstanding,  and  rumor  until  senior  chaplain  leadership  arrived  on  scare.  “No  diaplain  had  bear  assigned  to 
the  CentCom  staff  during  the  oparing  stages  of  Desert  Shield,  and  until  Colonel  Petersar  amved  the  lack  of  a 
dr^lain  cartributed  grea^  to  confusion  in  religious  policies  U.S.  forces.”*** 

Second,  a  careful  examinatiar  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  Combatant  Comnrand  Ch^lain  as  cartained 
in  Joint  Publicatiar  1-05,  Religious  Ministry  Support  for  Joint  Operations,  reveals  tire  need  for  including  religious 
and  moral  issues  in  tire  extarsive  pre-war  deliberative  plantring  and  training.  Opportunities  should  be  created  to 
ensure  tire  broad  range  of  religious  and  moral  issues  will  be  addressed  and  all  possible  levels  of  coordination  are 
established  prior  to  hostilities.  For  example,  should  the  Combatant  Command  Ch^lain’s  first  working  cartact 
with  tire  Conparent  Command  Ch^lairrs  be  when  deployed  for  combat  or  rrrilitary  operations  other  than  war,  the 
potential  is  strong  for  a  deaeased  level  of  contribution  to  religious  and  moral  concerns  of  tire  comrrrander,  trot  to 
mention  a  loss  to  the  unity  of  eflfort  Marty  of  the  key  issues  described  in  this  paper  nr^  be  overlooked  tty  an 
operational  staff  whidr  is  simply  focused  on  religiar  in  traditional  fomrs  of  “ch^lain  service.”  Increased  awararess 
of  these  issues  during  educatiar  and  trairring  for  joint  operations,  including  at  tire  Component  Command  levels, 
would  help  to  resolve  the  unique  religious  and  moral  concerns  as  well  as  cartribute  significantly  to  the  operatiaral 
oannrander’s  missiai 

CONCLUSION 

Throu^rout  American  history  Christianity  exercised  a  profoimd  irrfluarce  on  whar  and  how  the  nation’s 
wars  wCTe  fought  None  of  tire  dranges  brought  about  by  nrodem  warfare  or  the  vast  techrrological  advances  have 
dimirrished  this  role,  hr  nrarty  ways  these  changes  are  complicating  the  nroral  issues  and  making  tire  responsibility 
of  tire  corrrrrrander  much  more  arduous.  Instantaneous  communications,  vital  for  comnrand  and  cxwitrol  fimctiois 
as  well  as  for  maintaining  popular  surport  at  home,  brings  the  reality  of  combat  into  every  American  home. 
Americans  rrow,  nrore  than  ever,  are  sensitive  to  why  and  how  military  force  is  exercised  Casualties  (American, 
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Coabtion,  and  innocent  civilians),  unnecessaiy  collateral  damage,  battlefield  bdiavior  of  personnel  (including 
adherence  to  die  Laws  of  Armed  Conflict  and  the  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War),  post-war  resjxxisibilities,  and 
operational  targeting  priorities  are  to  be  understood  as  important  concerns  for  the  church.  The  strong  moral 
conscience  of  the  American  religious  community  will  naturally  be  expected  to  continue  its  evaluation  of  militaiy 
acbcxis  and  to  exert  a  powerful  influaice  the  national  military  decisicxi  makers.  But  again,  the  church’s 
ccxitoibutions  to  die  “American  W^ty  of  War”  needs  to  be  viewed  posidvety  by  the  commander  because  the  intait  is 
to  preserve  a  moral  character  in  die  way  wars  are  fought  The  church  seeks  to  ensure  that  America  participates  in 
wars,  and  also  in  (^rations  other  than  war,  with  die  moral  dignity  of  the  naticxi  intact.  Therefore,  with  the  prospect 
strcxig  diat  future  wars  will  include  a  decisive  role  for  religion,  tody’s  operational  commanders  would  be  wise  to 
understand,  respect  and  plan  for  the  vital  role  Christianity  will  have  in  these  ccsiflicts. 
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